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63 ADMINISTRATORS HOME FROM TOUR OF RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


One of the largest contingents of American educators to have visited Russian schools 
--and the only one made up entirely of administrators--returned to the United States 
just two days ago. After four crammed weeks of visiting schools and talking with their 
Russian counterparts, the superintendents came home with one paramount thought: An- 
other revolution, this time in education, has been blueprinted for the USSR. 





Martin Essex, president of the American Association of School Administrators and a 
member of the group, stated that by 1963 a new model of education, “unique in man's 
history," will be in operation. Widely debated and publicized in the Soviet Union, the 
new plan was approved by the Supreme Soviet in 1958 and is now in partial operation in 
a few places. Mr. Essex said, "Educators use the work 'polytechnicalization' frequently 
in describing the new plan. Production is its prime goal. In a very young nation, the 
teachers say 'Many years ago we needed highly trained specialists. Now we have them. 

It is time to relate education to practical production.'" 





Mr. Essex added: "They do not say if or perhaps. Each person, from the ministers 
in the various republics to the classroom teachers, production managers in industry, or 
newspaper editors, speaks of it as a certainty. Whereas in the U.S.A. a segment of our 





citizenry wants more theoretical learning, the Russians are moving, in a revolutionary 
manner and only as such a government could, in the opposite direction, toward ‘making 
people of them.' They use this phrase often and their meaning, it appears, is that the 
schools in the Soviet Union must be brought back more closely to the people. (EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A. will carry further comment) next week. 


THE AX DANGLES OVER MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 


Michigan's public schools have been backed into a financial dead end by a series of 
events brought on when the Supreme Court ruled out a one-cent hike in the sales tax. 
James W. Miller, state controller, has reported that unless new sources of revenue are 
found, the schools will not receive a $22 million state-aid payment in November. 





Already in debt by $95.8 million, Michigan stands exactly where it did 10 months ago 
when the legislature convened. After eight months of bitter debate, legislators 
agreed on a one-cent hike in the sales tax in late August. The state Supreme Court 
ruled a week ago that this "use tax" is unconstitutional, thereby cutting off a potential 
$120 million of state income. Gov. G. Mennen Williams, who with other state officials 
is engrossed in a crash search for the required tax program, states he will sign any 
bill the legislature presents which satisfactorily answers the financial crisis. 





In the meantime, a $50 million veterans' trust fund is being used to keep schools 
running. If any drastic cutback is made in Michigan State University funds, the school 
will find it well nigh impossible to open at the start of winter term. But Pres. John 
A. Hannah of the university told the Govenor, "We cannot close because, in addition to 
irreparable damage to our reputation, it would be almost as expensive to close as to 
continue." Faculty salaries would have to be paid for the full year because the faculty 
is under contract. In addition, the university would lose millions of dollars in 
federal grants. Without new taxes, a 27.6 percent cut in state services may be necessary. 
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THE MACHINES ARE WITH US 


Ask the average Joe Doe what he thinks of teaching machines and he'll smile and wait 
for the gag line. This may be true also of eight out of 10 educators. But teaching 
machines are becoming the subject of top interest in the educational world and may 
prove another valuable aid to the classroom teacher. 





The exciting possibilities of automated teaching, as some prefer 
to call the method, was evident in two talks presented in the day- 
long Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, sponsored by the 
Educational Testing Service last Saturday in New York City. James 
G. Holland of the department of psychology, Harvard University, 
listed factors which result in learning, the so-called "principles 
of learning behavior," on which the machines are based. Mr. Holland 
is a colleague of B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology at Harvard 
and a pioneer in automated teaching, who acts as consultant for the 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., South Gate, Calif., one of the manufacturers 
of teaching machines. 








B. F. Skinner 


In another talk, Norman A. Crowder, director of the training systems department, West- 
ern Design Division of U.S. Industries, Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif., described the prin- 
ciples and techniques of “automatic tutoring" used by his firm. 





Automated teaching can be simple or complex. A simple means, described by Mr. 
Crowder, is a "scrambled book," in which a student studies a unit of work and tests 
himself by multiple choice answers. Opposite each answer is the number of another page 
in the book. Having selected his answer, the student turms to the page number listed 
with his chosen answer. If he is correct in his choice, he firids there the next unit 
of work; if he is incorrect, he is so informed and must turn back for further study. 





In more complex devices, box-like machines with small glass windows--one for studying 
the material, others for answers--allow students to study, push a button in multiple 
choice situations, or write their own answer on a revolving tape. Machines sometimes 
are hooked up to electronic devices, such as are used in language labs. 





Mr. Holland noted in his talk that an H. Skinner (not related to Harvard's Skinner) 
applied for a patent on a teaching machine in 1866. In the 1930's there occurred a burst 
of interest in the machines but they didn't catch hold until now, and that for one rea- 
son: "During the past 45 years or so the science of behavior has developed." The prin- 
ciples of learning on which the machines are based, as listed by Mr. Skinner, are the 
same guiding principles followed by any skilled teacher, who knows that a student "re- 
inforces" what he has already learned and also his desire to learn more, when he has 
done a good job in the first place. Machines add one block of learning to another by 
gradual steps. They insure retention by "fading," or presenting material in increas- 
ingly difficult ways. They help control attention and develop discrimination and rec- 
ognition of the meaning of various abstractions. 





The chief difference between the Skinner teaching machine and "automatic tutoring," 
as described by Mr. Crowder, is that the latter uses a wide variety of communication, or 
ways to get through to the student, in case the first one ended in error. In other 
words, the subject matter may then be presented in a different way rather than to force 
the student to go back over the same paths. 





A book titled Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: A Source Book, by A. A. 
Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, will be published by the Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service, NEA, shortly after the first of the year. Another book, Automatic 
Teaching, edited by Eugene Galanter of the University of Pennsylvania, was published 
by John Wiley & Sons in October. The Rheem company publishes a periodic bulletin 
called Automated Teaching. 
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O SSC OPES PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES. TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
November 5, 1959 





American Education Week on the Air 











Broadcast Bouquet 





© A dramatized "thank-you" to teachers nationwide during American Educa- 
tion Week will be the Donna Reed TV show, "Flowers for the Teacher." Script 
tells how a critical mother, realizing she's foisting off tasks on the school 
she can't handle herself, becomes converted to praise of son's teacher. Miss 
Reed plays mother role with insight--she has four youngsters herself. 

(Thursday, Nov. 12, 8 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Cheering Section for Schools 
o Gridiron fans will hear about schools, too, on AEW opening day-- 





announcers during CBS Radio Network's Sunday sportscast of the New York 
Giants-Chicago Cardinals pro football game will deliver 5 one-minute AEW messages. 
(Sunday, Nov. 8, 2 p.m. E.S.T., CBS radio) 


Spots Before Our Eyes 
F On "General Electric Theatre," M.C. Ronald Reagan will add an aside, 





asking parents to visit schools. (Sunday, Nov. 8, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


Other TV celebrities hoping to mention American Education Week on Nov. 8- 
14 shows include Garry Moore, Dave Garroway, Jack Paar, Perry Como, Ed Sullivan, 
Steve Allen. 





Filmed 20-second "spots" by the boy and horse stars of NBC-TV's "Fury" 
series will be seen during station breaks on over 200 TV stations, urging 
school visits (besides the special school-theme "Fury" show Nov. 7). 





Sam and Andy “Spin” for AEW 


Over 1,500 radio stations during Nov. 8-14 will play special 60-second 

recording "plugs" by two teachers-turned-comedians, Sam Levenson and Andy 
Griffith. Levenson, who went from a Brooklyn classroom to TV network stardom, 
wonders impishly what parents do know about schools (including: "Are the 
teachers paid with real money?"), urges them to go and find out. 





"Are your young ‘uns learnin' all that good-lookin' arithmetic and 
geography they're supposed to know?" drawls Griffith, the former music teacher 
who won Broadway fame as the "No Time for Sergeants" hillbilly. He adds, 

"It behooves all you outstandin' good folks to go see for yourselfs." 
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Conant Post-Award Discussion on the Air 





i When James B. Conant receives Woodrow Wilson Award Nov. 12 from Wilson 
Foundation, a radio audience nationwide can sit in while he adds a post- e& 

script to his acceptance speech. Following award luncheon, he will discuss 
speech topic, "The Defense of Freedom."' with three top newsmen. He will range 
over diplomacy, military defense, government, and education with Robert Bingham, 
managing editor of Reporter magazine, Emmett Hughes, chief of foreign corre- 
spondents for Time Inc., and moderator Stuart Novins, CBS newsman. CBS Radio 
Network will tape the session and transmit it to ne€work stations that p.m., 
from 9:05 to 9:30. ....However many stations may not broadcast it until later 
that p.m. or next day, so check local CBS listings for exact time. 

(Thursday, Nov. 12, 9:05-9:30 p.m. or later, CBS radio) 





Hopeful Outlook for Retarded 


The outstanding "special education" program in Baltimore is the shining 





example for "Mentally Retarded Children--They Can Be Helped" in the new Look 
magazine. Skilled work with "educables" and "trainables" is shown, along with 
practical as well as humane reasons for program's value to the community. 
(Helpful for administrators defending school system special services.) 


Technically Speaking 


(Nov. 24 Look, on stands Nov. 10) 


Beefing up technical education to meet demands of modern industry is 
subject of a Business Week close-up on Division Ave. High School, Levittown, 
N.Y. School's new electronics lab was set up in consultation with local 








electronics firms. 


(Nov. 7 Business Week) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


New president, N.Y. State University, comments on the interdependence of 





all education: "Let an elementary school any place be wounded and some place, 
some time, a college will bleed."--Dr. Thomas Hamilton, in Council of School 
Superintendents address, quoted in NEW YORK TIMES editorial. 





John Dewey's victory: "A favorite exhibit in the chamber of horrors 
ascribed to Dewey is the ‘life adjustment’ approach to education. But this 
overlooks the whole point of Dewey's precepts; he urged that students be 
equipped to meet future goals, rather than become ‘adjusted’ to a dormant 
status quo....Few would argue that the best way of meeting the present challenge 
is to return to the rote-and-rawhide methods of the past. And that is John 
Dewey's enduring victory in the nation's schools."--WASHINGTON POST. 





Deficit plagues educational program; Missouri faces dilemma: "If the 





people demand bigger and better educational facilities, which conditions seem 

to call for, they must also be prepared to pay the additional cost in some 

form of taxes, increased fees, or other contributions, which would add to the 
income of the schools and the institutions. It will be interesting to observe 
just which road people will eventually decide to follow."--Hume B. Duval in 

St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT story following up Gov. Blair's disclosure of 
anticipated $5 million deficit in the public school foundation program next year. 
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THEY'LL HAVE TO TAKE THE COUNTRY OUT OF THE BOY 


A glance at population trends in rural areas is indication enough of the form rural 
vocational education should take. Census figures show a decline in farm regions of 
about 10 million persons from 1930 to 1958, a period when the total U.S. population 
rose from 123 million to 171 million. Accordingly, rural schools, like city schools, 
must equip their students for "occupational specialization" in business and industry. 
They should continue to provide education in agriculture and homemaking but they must 


also recognize that from one-half to three-fourths of rural youth will probably leave 
their farm communities. 





This is the conclusion of a 354-page report, Vocational Education for Rural America, 
prepared by the Department of Rural Education, NEA. "The people of many communities," 
according to the report, "think they have provided for vocational education...with 
courses in agriculture for farm boys, some courses in home economics for girls, some 
courses in stenography, and some courses in industrial arts..." 








Increasing opportunities for adult vocational education, in public school buildings, 
should also be provided, the book says. "Rural people are being forced away from self- 
sufficiency, are tending to specialize in what they do or what they produce, and are be- 
coming more dependent upon others." 





A solution to which many communities have turned is development of area or regional 
vocational schools. Eleven states operate such schools and seven others offer vocation- 
al programs on a wide geographical basis through established secondary schools of some 
particular community. The report strongly recommends establishment of vocational ed- 
ucation advisory groups and use of yocational counselors for rural communities. 





The report was published on the eve of the Department of Rural Education annual meet- 
ing, attended by approximately 1100 schoolmen in Seattle. There delegates heard Senator 
Dale McGee say, "Of course, we need more good scientists and engineers. But we'd be 
digging our national grave if we made everybody a scientist or engineer."' Howard A. 
Dawson, executive secretary of RE, told the assembly that the number of one-room schools 
has been cut almost in half since 1955. "But rural education is a great reality," 

Mr. Dawson said. "There are five million kids in open country and eight or nine 
million more in villages throughout the United States." 





William E. Bishop, superintendent of schools of Englewood, Colo., assumed the presi- 
dency of the rural educators, succeeding Velma Linford, Wyoming state superintendent of 
instruction. Clifford P. Archer, professor of education, University of Minnesota, was 
voted president-elect. 


-—— CROSS COUNTRY 


High school principals and educational leaders from the Youngstown, Ohio, 
area met recently to organize a Careers in Retailing Committee to furnish in- 
formation on opportunities in the retail field...and press reports from Birm- 
ingham, Ala., indicate merchants are enthusiastic about distributive education 
courses in three city high schools....One out of every seven students at the 
University of Colorado is setting his sights on a graduate degree in a special- 
ized field, a factor in increased university costs....Students of Washtenaw 
County, Mich., are taking advantage of advanced placement programs developed 
by the University of Michigan in history and Eastern Michigan University in 
chemistry, unique opportunities for rural schools....In Glen Cove, N.Y., more 
than 100 residents will take over teaching posts for one day this month.... 
Houston schools are expanding last year's pilot program of flexible class and 
classroom size, according to course subject. 


























In the United States today there are countless projects organized for 
continued improvement of instruction and content of school mathematics 
programs. Their scope ranges from public elementary school programs 
through higher education and mathematics teacher training. The lively ® 
interest in the subject is reflected in a booklet issued by the pub- 
lishing firm of Scott, Foresman and Company. Titled Studies in Math- 
ematics Education, the 56-page booklet is a brief survey of improve- 

ment programs in more than 25 major national and local projects. 




















Among the national studies listed are those by the School Mathematics 
Study Group at Yale, the elementary and secondary studies by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, the University of Maryland Mathematics Project, and the 
University of Illinois secondary and more recent elementary projects. The booklet 
lists briefly for each project the date of organization, membership, procedure, grade 
level, purpose, results and recommendations, and implications. 





be Secretary Flemming of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at a recent 
press conference fired a broadside at diploma mills which sell mail-order "college 
degrees" here and abroad. He announced also forthcoming compilation and distribution 
of a list of all such institutions by the U.S. Office of Education. Diploma mills 
were the subject of a recent study by the American Council on Education (see EDUCATION 
U.S.A., Oct. 8). Emphasizing that he was not talking about “legitimate and reputable 
correspondence schools" which are filling...a "necessary role in this country," the 
secretary termed diploma mills "persistent low-grade infections in the American educa- 
tion system." 





> More than a million American school children will die of lung cancer before they 
reach 70, according to the American Public Health Association. The association urges 
a campaign to discourage youngsters from smoking cigarettes. 2 





- Climate at both the Virginia Congress of Parent Teacher Associations and the 
Virginia Education Association conventions, held recently, was fair and warmer for 
public schools. The PTA congress called for state action against any course designed 
to weaken guarantees for public education, and urged a compulsory attendance law. The 
VEA, in a report, expressed serious doubts about the education available in hastily 
organized private schools. 





a Never underestimate the power of a woman when it comes to pixies. When the Wyom- 
ing Senate, in what the Casper Tribune Herald called a pixie mood, okayed participa- 
tion in National Defense Education Act aid, it added two "ifs": if the state board of 
education found a need which couldn't be met through state sources and if the federal 
budget were in balance for that fiscal year. Recently State Supt. Velma Linford put 
in Wyoming's bid for close to $298,000 in aid. The state board of education had found 
the "need"; the attorney general held that, since the midyear review showed the budget 
in balance, that answered the law's--and the senate's--requirements. 








> NEWSMAKERS--Don M. Dafoe, now program consultant for educational records and re- 
pogts, U.S. Office of Education, succeeded in position of comissioner of education 
for Alaska by recently appointed Theodore J. Norby, formerly assistant superintendent 
of Marin County (Calif.) schools. 
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